ANNE GILCHRIST AND WALT WHITMAN

talk about God idly; nay, when we shall talk about
Him as little as possible. We shall cease to set Him
forth dogmatically, to dispute about His nature. We
shall put compulsion on no one to pray to Him, we
shall leave the whole business of worship within the
sanctuary of each man's conscience. And this will
happen when we are really religious/'

In what sense may Walt Whitman be called the Poet
of Democracy? It is as giving utterance to this pro-
foundly religious faith in man. He is rather the
prophet of what is to be than the celebrator of what is.
"Democracy/' he writes, "is a word the real gist of
which still sleeps quite unawakened, notwithstanding
the resonance and the many angry tempests out of
which its syllables have come from pen or tongue.
It is a great word, whose history, I suppose, remains
unwritten because that history has yet to be enacted.
It is in some sort younger brother of another great and
often used word, Nature, whose history also waits
unwritten/' Political democracy, now taking shape,
is the house to live in, and whilst what we demand of
it is room for all, fair chances for all, none disregarded
or left out as of no account, the main question, the
kind of life that is to be led in that house is altogether
beyond the ken of the statesmen as such, and is irtvolved
in those deepest facts of the nature and destiny of man
which are the themes of Walt Whitman's writings. The
practical outcome of that exalted and all-accepting
faith in the scheme of things, and in man, toward whom
all has led up and in whom all concentrates as the mani-
festation, the revelation of Divine Power is a changed
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